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EDITORIALS 


TRADING UP —!t wasn’t at all surprising to 


have a letter from William J. Jost 
of The Can Manufacturers Institute taking mild and 
gentlemanly exception to our Editorial remarks of 
June 14 concerning the price differential between 
canned and bottled soft drinks. Bill tells us that we 
will find that we can buy bottled beer also in returnable 
bottles for lower prices than canned beer even if we 
throw the bottles away. In his position, he can be 
excused for not knowing the cost of bottled beer. Local 
beer in this area sells at $3.10 a case with $1.00 deposit 
on the bottles. Throw-a-ways are $3.55 and cans $3.75. 
Popular cola drinks sell for $1.20 a case plus 48 cents 
deposit for the bottles. The canned variety runs from 
$2.60 to $3.00 per case. 

But we have no intention of making an issue of this 
for we remember well that when canned beer was first 
introduced the differential was much greater than it is 
today and undoubtedly this will be diminished in time 
in soft drinks, as the “bottlers” realize the many sav- 
ings from volume operations. 

The main reason for bringing up the subject in the 
first place was to emphasize the fact that there are 
many ways of making a sale other than price, and here 
Mr. Jost is helpful in referring us to an address made 
about a year ago by his boss (Hal Jaeger). Mr. Jaeger’s 
address was entitled “Let’s Wake Up and Trade Up”. 
In his own inimitable style he showed how canned 
foods can be “traded up”—through advertising pro- 
motion, merchandising and selling—in other words, the 
very program in which the industry is now engaged. 


As usual, Mr. Jaeger’s address provides much food 
for thought. That’s a habit with him. Remember the 
“mousetrap” articles? It also provides room for con- 
trove: sy and this is also characteristic of a leader in 
any f eld of activity. Theme of the address was that 
the r tailer is naturally more interested, will display 
and ; ish items on which he makes the best and most 
profit —and canned foods in general are just not in that 
categ ry. Problem then is to trade-up instead of price 
down ind he cited examples, within and without the 
indus y, of what commodity groups have done about 
this . oblem of underpricing and low volume—new 
uses, conveniences, packaging, etc. — for flour, 
bread ind cookies—advertising, promotion, merchan- 
disiny and selling for tea, Puerto Rican Rum, Blue 
Lake eans, Kraut, etc. 
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No one perhaps would disagree with the general 
theme of Mr. Jaeger’s address. Some, however, might 
disagree with some of the particulars and, if you please, 
some of the philosophic principles involved. An in- 
creasing number of men (cynics if you will) are asking 
themselves just where this trading-up will end. They’re 
wondering if the American Man (and woman) is not 
becoming a slave to the gadget; if the gadgets are 
worth the candle if their wife has to work for them 
too instead of taking her proper place in the home. 
They’re wondering if they might not do with a little 
less chrome on their automobile, with a “Ford” instead 
of a “Packard’’, with a little less self satisfaction in 
exchange for a bit more leisure that all these gadgets 
are supposed to provide. They’re wondering if they 
really have time anymore to “live” —and many of them 
are dying (young) before they find the answer. 


But let’s stop being cynical and get down to earth. 
Some (canners and grocers) just won’t agree that 
canned foods are as unprofitable (to the grocer) as 
they’re made out to be (though they have always been 
and probably always will be unprofitable to the canner 
—Cauadillaes or no Cadillacs). Matter of fact, NCA is 
setting out to prove that the actual retail net profit on 
canned foods compares favorably with some of the 
more glittering and high priced competitive items. 
That study should prove most interesting and helpful, 
we believe. One thing sure is that a high price and a 
high gross is no guarantee of a high net or of a high 
net volume. 


There’s another group (of cynics) of the firm opin- 
ion. that canned foods just can’t afford to be “traded- 
up”—in price, that is. They’re willing to admit that 
this great and wonderful country has prospered and 
will continue to prosper as men of ingenuity develop 
new and better commodities but they also hold to the 
theory that mass production of these items at an 
attractive price is the “sine qua non” of our economy. 
Trade-up canned foods to be sure, through advertising, 
promotion, merchandising and selling; trade them up 
by producing better and better quality; trade them up 
to a point where the canner, broker, wholesaler and 
retailer can make an honest profit; but let’s not try to 
sell the consumer a nickel “package of cookies” for a 
quarter. 
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WHITE CAP OPENER INTRODUCED TO FOOD EDITORS 
—A new all-purpose opener for pry-off caps that seal foods 
packed in glass was introduced to Newspaper, Radio and Maga- 
zine Food Editors at a special Press Review at the Savoy Plaza 
Hotel, New York City, June 17 by the White Cap Company of 
Chicago. Unlike the opener introduced several months ago, 
(Canning Trade May 3 issue) the new opener works equally 
well on jars with a ledge and the tumbler type without a ledge. 
The screwdriver-like edge is still used on catsup, baby food, 
pickle and other like jars, but a wide hook has been punched 
out of the body of the opener to make it useful on the tumbler 
type containers used to pack jellies, peanut butter, cheese 
spreads, ete. The opener simply and easily removes the cap 
from either type container without bending or twisting, thus 
simplifying resealing. 

The opener is now in production and will be available to home- 
makers in food stores, hardware, department, chain and variety 


stores by early Fall. It will sell for 10 cents and will be pro- 
duced and distributed by Ekco Products Company of Chicago, 
the world’s largest housewares manufacturer. . 


There were about a thousand packages sealed with White Cap 
on display for the edification of the ladies. One product new to 
the eye of your Canning Trade Reporter was a cake icing in 
many colors and flavors under the brand name “Frost-It”. 
Officials of the White Cap Company, including George White, 
Chairman of the Board; Phillip White, President; Robert White, 
Mid West Sales Manager; Charles Roberts, Advertising & Pro- 
motion Manager; John Swift, Sales Manager and a number of 
representatives of Harshe-Rotman, Inc., Public Relations Firm 
handling the account, were on hand to greet and consult with 
the ladies. In the photo above left, President Phil is shown 
opening a jar with brothers William and George looking on. 


“OPERATION ENCORE” might well be the title of the new } 
energy-break promotion currently being released on behalf of 
the canning and freezing industry by C and H Cane Sugar. 
Initiated last year, the unusual plan was received with such 
enthusiasm by the industry that the C and H organization has 
decided on a “repeat performance”. 

The promotion, designed as a sales stimulus for the canning 
and packing business, makes use of millions of C and H Cane 
Sugar bags as advertising space, delivering messages about 
canned and frozen fruit; canned, bottled and frozen fruit juices; 
jams, jellies and preserves to a multitude of homes from the 
Mississippi west, including Alaska and Hawaii. 

This year, C and H’s expanded plan will include 22 million 
of these ads, in two colors, encouraging greater use of these 
products, by suggesting “energy breaks” for the housewil!e and 
her family. Each of these ads takes the full back pane! of 2 
C and H Cane Sugar bag; on the 5-pound bag the space amounts 
to about 36 square inches, and on the 10-pounder around 55 
square inches. Copy points out the value of sugar-swe tened 
foods in the diet, stressing their importance in maint.ining 
energy. In addition, the message has excellent service value, 
offering the housewife a number of novel suggestions for thie use 
of the featured products. 
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LABOR 


Wisconsin Welcomes Migrant 
Workers 


Translation of pamphlet printed in Spanish and distributed to 
each worker is calculated to dispel many misunderstandings and 
create harmony in Wisconsin’s numerous migrant labor camps. 


The people of Wisconsin are pleased 
that you have come to our state to help 
with our crops. We need many migrant 
workers each year. This little book is to 
help you understand us, so that your stay 
in Wisconsin will be a very pleasant one. 

Temporary workers are entitled to the 
protection of our laws the same as people 
who live in Wisconsin all year. We also 
expect temporary workers to have the 
same respect for property and for our 
laws as people who live here all the time. 


FINDING WORK 


Agriculture in the State of Wisconsin 
offers the migrant worker jobs from the 
15th of May until the 15th of November. 
Because of the different kinds of work, 
the worker has the opportunity to choose 
the type of work that suits him best. 
Children who expect to work should 
bring their birth certificates or other 
proof of age with them. 


In order to save the worker time, 
money and travel, the Wisconsin State 
Employment Service has local employ- 
ment offices in the principal crop areas. 
These offices are able to furnish the 
worker with all the information about 
the place where jobs are offered, the kind 
of work, the pay, how long the job will 
last, and the housing available. The Em- 
ployment Service Offices in the most im- 
portant crop areas are these: 

(Address and telephone number of 
offices in 19 cities listed here.) 


HOUSING 


While you are working in Wisconsin 
your employer will very likely provide a 
place fr you to live. If six or more work- 
ers liv. in such a place, the housing or 
“camp is supposed to be inspected by a 
state ecalth engineer to see that the 
camp : safe and clean. Your employer 
must } ost on the wall a copy of rules 
of the ate health department. They are 
called linimum Standards for Wiscon- 
sin Inc strial Camps”. 


Whe: the state health engineer finds a 
very good, clean camp, the employer is 
Sliven « special honor by the state. This 
honor called “Certified Industrial 
Camp”. If your employer is so honored, 
you wi. find a certificate on the wall. It 


means i.e camp will probably be a clean 
and hes thy place to live in. When you 
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are looking for work, the Employment 
Service can tell you what camps are 
certified. 

It is important that you be careful not 
to damage the buildings or equipment 
that you use. Much of this equipment is 
to keep you healthy. Doors and windows 
have screens to keep flies aiid mosquitoes 
out of the house. Flies especially can 
carry filth and make you sick. If toilets 
are not used properly or are not kept 
clean, flies can carry sickness from one 
worker to another. This is so important 
that Wisconsin has even made laws about 
toilets. Our laws also say that garbage 
must be placed in a covered garbage can. 
Please obey this law by not throwing food 
or garbage on the ground. 

Our state is anxious for you to have 
the best possible housing camp. Please 
help by keeping your house clean, 


WALKING AND DRIVING ON THE 
HIGHWAY 


Truck and auto accidents must be re- 
ported to the sheriff. If you do not know 
how to do this, your boss can help you. 
Many people are killed or injured need- 
lessly because they are not careful about 
walking along the highway or driving a 
car or truck. By walking on the Left 
side of the road, a person can see cars 
and trucks coming toward him and can 


be seen by the drivers. It is the law to 
walk on the left side of the road. 

To drive a truck or an automobile in 
Wisconsin, a driver must have a license. 
A license must be from the state where 


the driver has his home. The State of 
Wisconsin can not give a license to:a 
driver whose home is outside of Wiscon- 
sin. A Texan who drives a car in Wis- 
consin must have a Texas driver’s li- 
cense even if he buys an automobile in 
Wisconsin. 

Trucks in Wisconsin must not speed 
faster than 45 miles per hour.. Cars may 
go as fast as 55 miles per hour at night 
and 65 miles per hour during the day. 


IF YOU ARE HURT ON THE JOB 

If you are injured while you are work- 
ing, you should tell your boss about it as 
soon as possible. Most employers have 
insurance to pay for such injuries to 
their workers. Even a small injury 
should be reported to the boss at once 
because it may become worse if the doc- 
tor does not treat it right away. 


IF YOU ARE IN NEED OF HELP 


Once in a while a family is unable to 
get along without some help. Illness, 
injury or death in the family may leave 
a family without enough money to buy 
food and clothing or to pay for medical 
care it needs. Every county in Wiscon- 
sin has a welfare department. Welfare 
departments are often able to help fami- 
lies with such difficulty. Your boss can 
tell you how to find the welfare depart- 
ment. 


X-RAYS FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


Tuberculosis is a disease which spreads 
quickly from one person to another. Very 
few people have tuberculosis but it is 
important to find those who do, so that 
they may be cured before they spread the 
disease to others. 

If a person has tuberculosis, he may 
cough a great deal and feel very weak. 
(Many people who cough a great deal 
and feel weak do not have tuberculosis.) 
When a person has tuberculosis, the 


the committee. 


As in many other States, the State of Wisconsin has come to rely heavily 
on Migrant Labor. Without them, many crops would never be harvested. Wis- 
consin Canners alone operate some 125 labor camps for these people during 
the canning season. With this in mind, the State and the canners too, have 
adopted an enlightened attitude toward these folks and conditions in labor 
camps in the State of Wisconsin are said to be as near to the ideal as anywhere 
else in the country. Some idea of why this is so may be had from this manu- 
seript which is a translation of a pamphlet printed in Spanish and distributed 
to each worker as he begins employment. The pamphlet directed particularly 
toward Texas-Mexicans, the largest group of Migrant Workers in that State 
was prepared by the State Migrant Committee with the active assistance and 
approval of the Wisconsin Canners Association Migrant Relations Committee 
and the Board of Directors. The Association’s Migrant Relations Committee 
is chairmaned by D. W. Reynolds of Sturgeon Bay who has the expert advice 
of Marvin H. Keil of Beaver Dam, who incidentally is Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s Labor Supply Committee; R. E. Kinney, Hartford; K. S. Kneiske, 
Eussex; William R. Neis, Clyman; and R. J. Whelan, Oconomowoc, complete. 
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disease causes a change in his lungs. 
There is a special camera which can take 
a picture of people’s lungs—which are 
inside the chest—to see if the lungs have 
tuberculosis. This camera is called 
“X-ray”. To have a picture taken of his 
lungs, a person merely stands up close 
to a piece of x-ray film while the x-ray 
camera which is behind him is pointed 
toward his lungs. It is not necessary to 
take off clothes and there is no pain or 
discomfort. 

This summer all workers in Sturgeon 
Bay and Door County will have a chance 
to have x-ray pictures taken free of 
charge. 

It takes only a minute to have an x-ray 
picture taken but it takes two or three 
days before the film is developed. If the 
film shows that a person’s lungs have 
tuberculosis, the person will be told about 
it. He will want to have his tuberculosis 
cured as quickly as possible so that he 
does not infect his family and others. 
People of Wisconsin are anxious that 
everyone in Wisconsin be healthy and 
free from tuberculosis. The x-ray film 
and examination will cost you nothing. 


ATTENDING SCHOOLS 


Our schools are for all children. If 
your children are in Wisconsin before the 
middle of May or after the first of Sep- 
tember, you should send your children to 
a Wisconsin school. Our school laws say 
that all children from seven to sixteen 
years of age must be in school during 
the school term. This law is for all chil- 
dren—those who live here and those who 
are here for only a few weeks. Your boss 
can help you arrange to send your chil- 
dren to a school. 

If your have any school record or re- 
port card, please bring it with you. It 
will help us plan your school work. Your 
home school will be happy to know that 
you went to school in Wisconsin. 


CHURCHES WELCOME YOU 


The priests and ministers in Wisconsin 
are happy to have you attend their 
churches and send your children to their 
church schools. If you wish to talk with 
a priest or minister, your boss or leader 
can help you go to the village church 
or ask the priest or minister to come to 
your camp. 


LAWS REGARDING TAVERNS 
AND DRINKING 


Persons under 18 are not allowed to 
buy beer or go into a tavern where beer 
is served. Persons under 21 are not 
allowed to buy whiskey or enter a tavern 
where whiskey is served. Taverns are 
forbidden to sell beer or whiskey to any- 
one who is drunk. Driving a car when 
you have been drinking is a serious crime 
in Wisconsin. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR ALL PEOPLE 

In Wisconsin, everyone is entitled to 
be treated alike. Stores, taverns, 
theaters, doctors, barbers, teachers, 
social workers and others who serve the 
public are not allowed to refuse anyone 
just because he looks or speaks differ- 


ently from others. There are many 
groups in Wisconsin who are interested 
in the welfare of migrant workers and 
who want to welcome and help them. 


GOOD LUCK 

Wisconsin employers, doctors, nurses, 
teachers, welfare workers and others are 
interested in you and hope that your 
stay in Wisconsin will be a happy and 
profitable one. In past summers, you 
people have been found to be honest, 
hard working, clean and courteous. We 
like people with these qualities and want 
them to like us. 


Mr. Ralph O. Dulany, president (sec- 
ond from right), and Mr. Roger M. Kirk 
(left), director of marketing, greet Mr. 
William J. Gillespie, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Quaker City Whole- 
sale Grocery Company, and Miss Peg 
Hopper, director of public relations for 
the firm. 


QUAKER CITY FOOD STORES 
VISIT EASTERN SHORE 
OF MARYLAND 


More than two hundred members and 
their wives of the Quaker City Food 
Stores, cooperative buying group of Phil- 
adelphia, arrived on Maryland’s Eastern 
Shore June 16th to visit the processing 
plants of John H. Dulany and Son, Incor- 
porated. The trip was occasioned by the 
Dulany line being taken on by the 
Quaker City Wholesale Grocery Com- 
pany. Originally scheduled for ninety 
persons, the number of reservations for 
the trip finally amounted to more than 
two hundred, indicative of the keen inter- 
est of this group of 1100 retail grocery 
store owners in the processing of canned 
and frozen food. 

Visitors toured Dulany’s Fruitland, 
Maryland, canning plant where French 
style green beans were being processed; 
were guests of President Ralph Dulany 
at luncheon; and then headed south to 
Exmore, Virginia, home of Dulany’s 
larger freezing plant. There the group 
saw the processing of cut green beans. 


Dulany officials noted that this was the § 
largest individual group ever to have ff 


toured the processing plants, and the 
first large group to have visited both 


canning and freezing operations in a¥ 


single day. 


PICKLE PACKERS TO DISCUSS 
CROPS-MERCHANDISING 


Major theme of the Mid-Year Meeting 
of the National Pickle Packers Associa- } 
tion to be held at the Drake Hotel, Chi- | 
cago on July 15-16, will be an investiga. | 
tion and discussion of regional crop con- | 


ditions, highlighted by a round-robin 


crop report by association member- | 
packers from the southern, northern and | 


western planting regions. 


Estimates of yields and packs based 7 
on crop intake will be established in rela. | 


tion to the last two record crops of 


nearly 14 million bushels. This resulted | 


in a record pickle pack as well as record 


pickle consumption by American fani- | 
lies, who put away over 30% million | 


cases of 24/2’s in 1953. 


The economic and merchandising out- 7 
look will be briefly outlined by three mer- © 


chandising and sales promotion special- 
ists from various sections of the country, 
Mr. Charles Dooley, Director of Market 


Research for the Owens-Illinois Glass 7 


Company will present the major talk, on 
the subject “These Little Pickles Went 
to Market”. Mr. Dooley will report on 


the results of a survey on consumer | 


preferences and buying habits in relation 
to pickle sizes and styles and packaging. 


The basic theme, as for any meeting , 


of the NPPA, remains “Pickle Profit and 


Pickle Volume”, emphasizing the high | 


profit and volume potential in pickle re- 
tail sales, according to Edward S. Gug- 


genheimer, president. “It is well estab- § 


lished that pickles return twenty-five 
percent more profit per dollar of sales 


than does any other canned or packaged | 


vegetable and that pickles are a major 


impulse item. Pickles are served daily — 
in two out of every ten American homes | 
and at least once a week in eight of ) 


every ten homes.” 


A handbook of basic facts and infor- 
mation on field warehousing has _ beet 
prepared by Douglas-Guardian ‘Vare- 
house Corporation of New Orlean:, La. 
This booklet “Financing the Modern 
Way” is offered to canners and bonkers 
without charge. It contains 42 payes of 
useful information including the entire 


text of the Uniform Warehouse Reveipts | 


Act and tables showing amounts o! addi- 
tional loans which may be allowed | y 
in the various states when backed by 
field warehouse receipts. Copies of the 
booklet “Financing the Modern Way’ 
may be obtained by writing to Douglas- 
Guardian Warehouse Corporation, 118 
North Front Street, New Orleans 1}, 
Louisiana, 
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Burnell R. Dehoff, 17 year old son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman M. Dehoff, Box 
322, Biglerville, Pa., has been awarded 
the first Musselman Foundation Scholar- 
ship at Gettysburg College, according to 
an announcement by the Faculty com- 
mittee on Scholarships. The four year 
undergraduate scholarship will cover full 
tuition under the comprehensive fee plan. 
Dehoff’s father is employed by the C. H. 
Musselman Co. 


Albanus’ Phillips, Jr., President, 
Phillips Packing Company, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Maryland, following a_ special 
meeting of the Board of Directors of that 
Firm on June 18, has announced that 
E. C. Hopkins, Jr. was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Sales to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of J. W. 
Donaldson. At the same meeting, J. H. 
Holland was elected Sales Manager, War- 
rington Harris was elected Secretary of 
the Company and Calvin W. Mowbray, 
Assistant Secretary. All changes effec- 
tive July 1st. 


Herbert H. Droste, Executive Vice- 
President and Treasurer, The G. S. Sup- 
piger Company, Collinsville, Illinois, has 
resigned to accept a position as Vice- 
President of Cass Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. Droste 
will assume his duties at the bank on 
July 1, 1954, Charles L. Suppiger, a Vice- 
President of the company, has_ been 
elected’ to sueceed Mr. Droste as Treas- 
urer. Joseph A. Butts, Assistant Sales 
Manaver, will service the customer ac- 
counts which have previously been super- 
vised by Mr. Droste. 


Robert S. Solinsky, President of Na- 


tiona ‘orporation and John S. Morrison, 
Vice. »esident in Charge of Sales, an- 
nour the appointment of W. H. Funder- 
burg . a member of the Sales Research 
Com ‘tee of the Company. “Fundy”, 
as lh s known to everyone in the can- 
ning dustry, has been associated with 
cans od eanning for almost forty-five 
year He started in 1910 as a canner 
of products, and entered the “can” 
busi in 1927—as a salesman. He 
brins wealth of can and canning 
know .2e to National Can Corporation 
a member of the Sales Re- 
oe ‘ommittee he will be continuing 
qa re 


“wing many an old friendship. 
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AN AMERICAN IN HOLLAND—This 
bronze plaque of Carle C. Conway, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
Continental Can Company, was recently 
unveiled in Deventer, Holland, at the new 
research laboratory of Thomassen and 
Drijver, Holland’s largest manufacturer 
of metal containers. The plaque was un- 
veiled by Mrs. Conway during the dedi- 
cation ceremony for the new laboratory 
which has been named in honor of her 
husband, former president and board 
chairman of Continental. 


Gerald Leifer of Belgium, Wisconsin, 
completed 25 years of continuous service 
with the Krier Preserving Company on 
May 20th. On that occasions Henry, Ray 
and Jerome Krier presented him with a 
gold wrist watch and he received a read- 
ing lamp from his fellow employees. Mr. 
Leifer who is Assistant Sales Manager 
for the company started out as a tractor 
operator on a company farm, became 
Warehouse Superintendent in 1934, Ship- 
ping Clerk in 1936 and shortly thereafter 
Assistant Sales Manager. He served in 
that capacity under the late Mike Krier, 
William P. and Ray D. Krier. Stanley 
Bergman is Sales Manager of the firm at 
this time. 


The Fall Meeting of the Ozark Can- 
ners Association will be held November 
4 and 5 at the Colonial Hotel in Spring- 
field, Missouri according to advice from 
A. Dewey Lewis, Secretary. 


L. G. “Bud” Mahool, for the past sev- 
eral years Assistant to C. Edward 
Cootes, Vice-President in charge of Sales, 
The B. F. Shriver Company, Westmin- 
ster, Maryland, has been appointed Sales 
Manager for the W. N. Clark Company 
in Rochester, New York. “Bud” is well 
qualified for his new responsibilities, his 
entire business career having been spent 
in the sale of canned foods. Before join- 
ing Shriver, he was associated with his 
father in the brokerage business in 
Laltimore. 


OLD GUARD ROSTER 


The Old Guard Society Membership 
ttoster has been mailed out to each mem- 

er. Accompanying the Roster was a 
breezy bulletin from Secretary-Treasurer 
John Dingee. There are 894 Old Guard 
Members at this time. During the 1953- 
1954 season, to May 1, 1954, 105 new 
members were enrolled. The member- 
ship chart by State shows Illinois in the 
lead with 139 members. New York is 
second with 106, Wisconsin with 94 mem- 
bers is in third place. The Tri-State 
Area, in fourth place with 84 members, is 
followed closely by Ohio’s 72 members 
and California’s 54 members. This year 
for the first time it is planned to give a 
prize to the three Old Guard Members 
bringing in the most new members dur- 
ing 1954. Industry members with 20 or 
more years service are eligible for mem- 
bership. 

The bulletin announces that the Old 
Guard Cocktail Party and Buffet Supper 
will be held in the Blackstone Hotel in 
Chicago at the Annual Convention in 
February. Old Guard Members who buy 
tickets in advance will save $2.50 as 
tickets ordered ahead of time will cost 
$10.00 each; $12.50 at the door. 


The bulletins compiled by Secretary 
Dingee on a Quarterly basis have become 
so popular that they will become a perm- 
anent part of Old Guard activities ac- 
cording to an announcement by William 
Campbell, Fayette Canning Company, 
Washington Court House, Ohio, who is 
President of the Society. 
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RESEARCH 


Hauling Cherries in Water 


Cooling cherries in water and keeping them that way as they are 
hauled from orchard to cannery is latest quality control factor. 
Suggests possibilities for other crops. 


At least part of Michigan’s cherry 
crop now being harvested will move di- 
rectly from orchard to cannery in large 
tanks of water according to a research 
report of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. From the looks of things, haul- 
ing in water presents many advantages 
over the lug method now commonly used. 

Experiments in water-handling the 
cherries started in Michigan 2 years ago. 
USDA’ engineers, Michigan experiment 
station horticulturists, producers, and 
processors are cooperating in the re- 
search project. 

Cherry canners have long followed the 
practice of cooling the fruit in water as 
soon as it arrives at the processing plant 
from the orchard. Initial experiments 
carried this idea further by transferring 
cherries at receiving stations from lugs 
to water tanks mounted on trucks. 

So far, results strongly favor water- 
handling. The fruit arrives at processing 
plants in better condition than under lug- 
handling, sorting is easier and less 
costly, time and labor are saved in load- 


ing and unloading, and the need for a 
large stock of lugs is greatly reduced. 


Experimental work included studies of 
thet problems of cooling cherries and 
preventing damage. The relatively high 
temperatures of the fruit at picking, the 
time required for cooling to firm the 
flesh, and the quantity of water needed 
per ton of cherries all were considered. 
This led to development of suitable equip- 
ment, such as tanks, water distributors 
for the tanks, and flumes for unloading. 


More than 400,000 pounds of cherries 
were moved last year from receiving sta- 
tions to canners up to 250 miles away. 
To compare the methods, a_ similar 
quantity was moved in lugs under the 
same conditions. 


This year, to hold top “tree quality,” 
researchers will try eliminating all lug- 
handling by moving fruit directly from 
pickers’ pails to a sorting belt, then to 
the tank truck. 


Sounds like a good idea for other 
crops, peas particularly. 


New Peach Variety Introduced 


Outstanding for its bright red-gold 
color and firm flesh and especially well 
suited to the Pacific Coast area is the 
new peach variety called Redglobe. It 
was developed by the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture in cooperation with State 
and Federal experiment stations and has 
been released for propogation by nur- 
serymen. Limited quantities of Redglobe 
trees should be available for planting by 
late 1955 and fruit from the new variety 
should appear on the market 3 to 4 years 
later. 

High-colored, firm-fleshed peaches are 
often hard to get from vigorous-growing 
trees, especially with trees under the ir- 
rigation systems common to _ western- 
growing areas. Agricultural Research 
Service horticulturists report that Red- 
globe was given particularly good results 
when tested in California and Washing- 
ton. The new variety also showed prom- 
ise in experiments in Texas and Michigan. 

Redglobe’s medium to large peaches 
have the bright, attractive color popular 
with consumers. About three-fourths of 
the skin surface is covered with a bright 
red blush over a yellow background. 
Flesh is free from the red streaks which 


10 


are common to many western peach va- 
rieties. Some red appears around the 
stone. 

The flesh is very firm, fine textured, 
and of good flavor. Its firmness makes 
long-distance shipment practical and en- 
ables fruit to stand up longer under 
storage. The fruit is attractive as a 
frozen product and seems acceptable for 
canning. 

‘Redglobe trees are productive and vig- 
orous with large, self-fertile blossoms. 
The new peach is suitable for areas 
where the Elberta peach is grown. It re- 
quires about the same winter tempera- 
tures as Elberta, but ripens about 15 
days earlier. Redglobe is moderately sus- 
ceptible to bacterial spot diseases, as is 
Elberta, 

Information about Redglobe’s behavior 
under tests in various localities can be 
obtained from the following stations: 

Delaware Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Newark, Delaware; North Louisi- 
ana Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Calhoun, La.; South Haven Horticultural 
Experiment Station, South Haven, Mich.; 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Raleigh, N. C.; Texas Agricul- 
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tural Experiment Sub-Station No. 20, 
Stephenville, Texas; West Virginia Uni- 
versity Experimental Farm, Kearneys.- 
ville, W. Va.; Washington Irrigation 
Branch Experiment Station, Prosser, 
Washington; U. S. Horticultural Labora- 
tory, Fort Valley, Ga.; U. S. Horti- 
cultural Field Station, Fresno, Calif.; and | 
U. S. Plant Introduction Garden, Chico, 
California. 


WISCONSIN CANNERS PROVIDE 
RESEARCH GRANT FOR PEA 
GRADE STUDY 


The Wisconsin Canners Association 


has provided a $500.00 research grant to 


the University of Wisconsin to study 
data from the 1954 pea pack regarding 
the proposed changes in the U. S. Stand- 
ards for Grades of Canned Peas. At the 
request of industry, USDA has postponed 
the effective date of a proposed revision 
in these grade standards until February 
1, 1955. 

The Wisconsin Association’s Pea Grade | 
Standards Committee believes there is 
need for a great deal of information on 
the sieve sizes of peas after canning and 
on the effect of the proposed salt brine 
test for sweet peas. It will be recalled 
(Canning Trade, January 11, 1954, Page 
56) that USDA has proposed that to 
constitute a single sieve size, 80% of the 
peas in a can must be of that size with 
no more than 5% of the next size larger 
and on more than 15% smaller. USDA 
also proposed tightening the brine tests 
in measuring both Grade A and Grade B 
maturity. 

Professor K. G. Weckel of the Univer- 
sity will investigate these two problems: 
(1) What variations in the sieve sizes of 
canned peas occur in commercial practice. 
(2) What salt brine test should be used 
to determine the maturity of sweet peas. 

Wisconsin Canners have been asked to 
supply samples of the various sieve sizes 
of Alaskas, alsweets and other sweets for 
the sieve size test and separate samples 
of alsweets and other sweets for the ma- 
turity study. Each sample is to consist 
of 12 cans of shelf size of which 4 are 
to be sent to the University and 8 re- 
tained by the canner for further check- 
ing if necessary. 


Charles H. Mahoney, Director of NCA’s 
Raw Products Research Bureau, J. D. 
Barnard of The Green Giant Company, 
E. S. Haber, Head, Department of Horti- 
culture, Iowa State, M. T. Vittum, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Vegetable Crops, New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and A. Lee Towson of Sealrook 
Farms are just a few of the names well 
known to the Canning Industry who will 
participate in a joint conference between 
the National Committee on Fertilizer 
Application and the American Soviety 
for Horticultural Science. The conference 
will take place on September 6 at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. 
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MEETING SCHEDULE 


JUNE 27-JULY 1—INSTITUTE OF FOOD 
TECH NOLOGISTS, Annual Meeting, Los 
Angeles, California. 


JULY 8, 1954—TRI STATE PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION — Annual Summer Outing, 
Miles River Yacht Club, near Easton. 


JULY 8-9, 1954— NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Catawba Cliffs, 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 


JULY 12-30, 1954 MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Special Sum- 
mer Session in Food Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


JULY 15-16, 1954—NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Mid-Year Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


JULY 23, 1954—NORTHWEST CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION — Annual Summer Meeting, 
Oswego Country Club, Oswego, Oregon. 


JULY 28-AUGUST 6, 1954 — NEW 
YORK STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIA- 
TION—17th Annual Mold Count School, 
Jordan Hall, Geneva Experiment Station, 
Geneva N. Y. 


AUGUST 3, 1954— NEW YORK STATE 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Summer Outing, Oak Hill Country Club, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


AUGUST 17-19, 1954—-WESTERN PACK- 
AGING & MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSI- 
TION, 5th Annual, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 10-13, 1954 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, Annual 
Convention, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


OCTOBER 21-23, 1954—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 23rd Annual Meeting, 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 1-2, 1954 — IOWA-NEB- 
RASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 53rd An- 
nual Meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1954—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, fall meeting Chicago 
(Hotel to be announced). 


“NOVEMBER 4-5, 1954 —ozARK CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Co- 
lonial Hotel, Springfield, Missouri. 


NOVEMBER 7-9, 1954 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 40th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 28-30, 1954 — ONTARIO 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 21st An- 
nual Meeting and Convention, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 69th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, New York. 


DECEMBER 16-17, 1954—onI0 CAN- 
NERS’ ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 9-13, 1955—SUPER MARKET 
INSTITUTE, Midyear Meeting, Boca Raton 
Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 


JANUARY 27-28, 1955 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 19-23, 1955 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Meeting with NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION and CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Removes peels 
FASTER 


Eliminates floaters - - giv 


Py Capacity up to 
3,000 Ibs. per hour, 


depending on product. 
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e@ Occupies less 
space than other peelers 


of same capacity: i 
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See your Robins 
representative or 
write for complete 
vegetables. details of specifica- 
| tions, prices, deliv- 
ery. Special litera- 

ture available. 


AkRobins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


es uniform lye penetration! 


= Here’s good news for production 
= lines! The NEW Robins Roto 
Screw Lye Peeler gives uniform lye 
treatment to entire batch thereby 
reducing peeling and trimming 
losses. Because of even penetration 
of the lye, vegetables reach 

the final washer completely 
*, treated to the right depth. Uni- 
" formity of lye penetration is main- 
tained by time and temperature 
controls and by the revolving 
submerged screw conveyor, which 
eliminates floaters. Speed is adjustable. 
Gives you high food yield, lower 

cost of finished product. 


The new rouns une 
ROTO SCREW | 
LYE PEELER 


INCLUDES EQUIPMENT 
FOR PROCESSING 
Apples 
and apple products 
Asparagus ¢ Beets 
Corn « Dried Beans 
Lima Beans 


Marmalades 
Olives « Onions 
Peaches « Peas 

Peppers « Pickles 


Potaioes— . 
‘white and sweet 


Pumpkin « Relishes 
Saverkraut « Shrimp 


Spinach « Strawberries 
String Beans * Tomatoes 


Mherever yOu look... 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Sincel855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. ‘~ 
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Weather & Stock Reports Getting Interested Attention 


While business continues on a strict 
replacement basis, buyers and _ sellers 
alike are watching weather conditions 
closely with one eye and studying the re- 
ports of stocks and movements issued 
this week with the other eye. 

Last week the entire country experi- 
enced above average temperatures bring- 
ing crops on with a rush, especially peas, 
cherries and apricots, now being har- 
vested. The pea situation in Wisconsin, 
which had been reported much better last 
week, took a turn for the worse this week 
with the hot weather and while the Mid- 
West has had a fair amount of rain it is 
beginning to get dry in places. In the 
East the situation is getting more serious 
by the day. Here in Baltimore, for in- 
stance, the Weatherman reports that the 
drought for the period of May 21- June 
20 is the worst on record, which dates 
back to 1871. This condition prevails over 
most of the area east and south of South 
Mountain in the Blue Ridge Chain. That 
includes the important southern portion 
of Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland, 
and the condition apparently extends 
south down through Virginia, the Caro- 


linas and Georgia. Beans have probably 
been hurt the worst. Some corn has be- 
gun to fire and tomatoes have been set 
back though not damaged as yet. The area 
west of South Mountain has received 
above average rainfall for this time of 
year, thus the important fruits crops in 
that area have not been hurt. Certain 
isolated spots have, of course, been helped 
by showers. Salisbury, Pocomoke and 
Rockville on the Eastern Shore have re- 
ceived an inch of rain in the last week. 
Westminster hasn’t had enough rain to 
settle the dust since May 23. Late 
Alaska peas are said to have run heavily 
to standards. 


STATISTICS—The report of the Can- 
ners League of California covering carry- 
over stocks of fruits is receiving wide 
attention. This is covered by our Cali- 
fornia Market Reporter. It will be noted 
that the stocks of sweet cherries, pears, 
and free stone peaches are especially 
short, but probably of greatest interest 
is the fact that stocks of cling peaches 
have been reduced almost to the level of 
a year ago. Movement of this one’ has 


surprised everyone. It may be of interest | 
to note, total sold and unsold stocks of | 
all California fruits amount to 5,975,000 7 
cases, only 600,000 cases above last | 
year’s 5,371,000 cases, while unsold stocks 
total but 3,012,000 cases compared with 
2,925,000 cases a year ago. Movement of 
the eight fruit items for the year totaled 
35,019,000 cases compared with 35,513,000 F 
cases a year ago. Cling peach canners | 
moved three-quarters of a million cases | 
more in this latter year, while the move- 
ment of pears, at two million cases, was | 
over three quarters of a million cases 
less than the 2.8 million cases moved the 
prior year. This, of course, due to the fact | 
that there just weren’t near enough pears 
this past season. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—The North- 
west report also came in for its share of 
attention. The Canners Association Re- 
port shows June 1 carry-over stocks of 
most fruits considerably below those of a 
year ago—purple plums 329,701 cases 
compared with 432,914 last year; pears 
520,247 cases compared with 763,195 last 
year; peaches 204,250 cases compared 
with 255,969 a year ago; apricots 9,177 } 
cases compared with 11,401 a year ago. 
There are, however, a good many more 
cherries this year—dark sweet 46,424 
compared with 37,164, light sweet 90,068 
compared with 73,727 a year ago. All of 
these are of course sold and unsold. 


CANNERS STOCKS & SHIPMENTS 


JUNE 1 
Thousands of Cases! 


NCA REPORT — Of most immediate 
interest in the NCA report (see table 
below) covering 7 fruits and 3 vegetables 
is the carry-over report on peas, During 
the month of May, pea canners continu- 
ing a trend starting 3 or 4 months ago, 
shipped 22% more peas than the same 
month a year ago, or 1.8 million cases 
compared with 1.5 million. So that pea 
canners, to the surprise of many, \ound 
up the season with but 4.2 million cases 
on hand compared with 3.4 a year ago 
and 4.7 million cases the year before that. 
Of the total carry over this year, 36 
million cases were sweets and but 6')1,000 
cases Alaskas. The Midwest held :early 
all the Alaskas or 530,000 cases and 2 
million cases of the sweets while the 
West held 1.3 million cases of sweets— 
only scattered supplies in other areas. 
Of the total by can size, 3,135,908 cases 
were in 303’s, 663,364 cases in 10's 
294,357 cases in 8 ounce and the small 
balance in #1’s and 2’s. 


Season Shipments? 
Total Supply Stocks June 1 to June 1 
FRUITS 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 


Apples 3,840 3,120 523 376 3,317 2,745 
Apple Sauce 10,220 11,384 1,131 1,668 9,089 9,716 
Apricots 4,625 5,425 666 1,033 3,959 4,392 
R.P. Cherries 4,105 3,962 190 283 3,915 3,679 
Sweet Cherries .............00000 1,420 1,322 263 218 1,157 1,104 
Grapefruit Juice 11,007 14,194 4,009 5,462 6,999 8,732 
Orange Juice 17,118 17,149 4,913 4,502 12,205 12,647 
Comb. Juice 5,790 6,123 1,528 1,796 4,262 4,327 
Peaches 23,233 24,252 3,152 3,399 20,081 20,853 
Pears 8,207 7,331 1,523 880 6,684 6,451 


VEGETABLES 
Beans, Gr. & Wax 
Corn 38,640 
Peas 34,186 34,786 3,420 4,243 30,767 30,543 
108,447 120,151 47,747 56,125 67,700 64,026 
1 Apples on basis of 6 tens to a case, citrus basis 2’s, baby foods in thousands of dozens, other 
products actual cases. 


24,229 714 2,854 
38,562 5,888 8,628 


18,948 
32,752 


21,375 
29,934 


2 Season Begins: Baby foods January 1; peas June 1; green and wax beans, cherries, apples, 
applesauce and corn August 1, and citrus November 1. 
Source: National and Florida Canners Association. 
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MARKET NEWS 


It ill be noted by the table that with 
the exception of apples, sweet cherries, 
pear: and orange juice, stocks of the 
fruit items listed are just slightly larger 
than a year ago, but the stocks of the 
3 important vegetables when totaled are 
up sharply, 57% greater to be exact. 
Season shipments of fruits were up about 
800,000 cases over last year, of the citrus 
juices about 2 million cases. Shipments 
of the three vegetables fell off slightly 
compared with a year ago. When making 
comparisons though, the more accurate 


picture will be obtained commodity for 


commodity. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


No Speoulation—Strong Market For New 
Pack Tomatoes In Prospect—Run To Stand- 
ards In Eastern Alaska’s Softens Market 
Somewhat — Corn Routine — Asparagus In 
Good Position—R.S.P. Cherry Crop Prospects 
Below Last Year — Easiness Continues In 
Grapefruit Juice—Awaiting Apricot Open- 
ings — Tuna Declines — New Pack Salmon 
Offered—Sardine Pack Running Better. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 24, 1954 


THE SITUATION—A decline in tuna 
prices featured the canned foods market 
this week. Opening prices on Copper 
River sockeye salmon were named by 
one packer at a level below that of a 
year ago. Distributors were awaiting 
prices on new pack tomatoes out of the 
tri-states, and were not in the market to 
any extent on carryover offerings. The 
fruit situation on the Coast is coming in 
for careful study. 


THE OUTLOOK — Limited replace- 
ment buying looms as the new canning 
season gets under way and with the 
exception of purchases for private labels, 
distributors are expected to continue to 
operate on a curtailed working inventory 
basis. Speculative operations seem en- 
tirely out of the picture, and the aver- 
age distributor currently is “buying to 
sell”, and letting the packer carry the 
stocks until they are needed. 


TO\MATOES—While the sold-up posi- 
tion o° the market in the East affords 
a stro.g statistical basis for the market- 
ing o' this season’s tomato pack, buyers 
do no! expeet to enter the market ac- 
tively until the pack is well along. Can- 


ners | the tri-states are expected to 
start 1eir tomato runs in mid-July, and 
With elf sizes absent from carryover 


holdin. s, a strong market is in prospect 
at the outset. However, buyers are ever 
mindf\| of the possibility of a recur- 


rence { the traditional “glut” and the 
price sruptions which such temporary 
oversu ply conditions bring in their 
wake, 
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PEAS — A larger preponderance of 
standards in the late Alaska run in the 
East has softened the market somewhat, 
and canners are offering standard 303 
pod run Alaskas at $1.10, with extra 
standard 4-sieve at $1.25. Standard pod 
run sweets are also offering at $1.10 for 
308s, with 4-sieve at $1.15 and extra 
standard 2-sieve at $1.45, all f.o.b. tri- 
states canneries. In the midwest, stand- 
ards are generally listing at $1.15-$1.20 
for 303s, f.o.b. 


CORN—With a fairly stabilized mar- 
ket in prospect when the new corn pack 
gets under way in the East about six 
weeks hence, buyers are operating in the 
spot market for supplies as needed. Tri- 
state packers are continuing to offer 
standard wholegrain golden 303s at $1.05, 
with extra standards at $1.20 and fancy 
at $1.35. On crushed, fancy 303s are 
quoted at $1.30, with extra standards at 
$1.20, and standards out of the picture. 
Fancy crushed white is held at $1.35. 


ASPARAGUS — Coast canners closed 
the season with pro-rates necessary in 
some instances, and the market is in 
good position. One offering reported 
during the week, for immediate ship- 
ment, listed fancy cut all green spears, 
300s, at $2.75, with fancy mammoth/ 
large blend at $3.60 and fancy colossal 
at $3.72, f.o.b. coast cannery. 


RSP CHERRIES—Reports from the 
midwest indicate a red sour cherry crop 
below that of a year ago, and canners 
are apprehensive over grower price 
levels which would force opening prices 
on the canned product at levels higher 
than those of a year ago. Most can- 
ners are planning to pack substantially 
more 303s than a year ago, with 2s to be 
cut back. Last year’s market opened at 
$2.10 for 303s and $2.30 for 2s, with 10s 
at $11.50. 


CITRUS—Easiness continued to rule 
in grapefruit juice, following the price 
cuts of the previous week, and demand 
was routine. Canners were offering 2s 
at 77% to 80 cents, with 46-ounce at 


$1.65 to $1.70. Blended held at $1.05 for 
2s and $2.30 for 46-ounce, with limited 
supplies of orange juice at $1.30 for 2s 
and $2.95-$3.00 for 46-ounce, all f.o.b. 
Florida plants. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The trade is 
awaiting opening prices on apricots and 
peaches, with the former due “any day 
now” according to canners’ sales repre- 
sentatives here. Meanwhile, the Canners’ 
League of California reported an: unsold 
carryover of 645,545 cases of ’cots and 
1,308,406 cases of cling peaches as of 
June 1. 


TUNA — Principal development in 
canned fish during the week was a reduc- 
tion in canned tuna prices by a major 
factor, which saw white meat halves 
chunks reduced to $14.82 per case and 
light meat chunk halves cut to $14.31, 
both representing $1 per case reductions. 
Light meat fancy halves were also re- 
duced $1 per case to $15.75, while halves 
chunks fancy light meat were cut 60 
cents to $9.23. The market for fancy 
white meat halves was unchanged at 
$17.69, with quarters holding at $10.68, 
all exwarehouse New York. The reduc- 
tion followed buyer resistance to ad- 
vances made effective several weeks ago. 


SALMON — New pack Copper River 
sockeye salmon was offered during the 
week at $25.50 for tall ls and $15.25 per 
case for halves. These prices were below 
those of a year ago. In the remainder of 
the salmon market, interest was center- 
ing in opening levels on the new Alaska 
pack. Buyers were looking for a market 
of about $14 per case on summer pack 
chum talls, $18.00 to $18.50 on tall pinks 
and anywheres from $25.75 to $26.25 per 
case on fancy Alaska tall reds. 


SARDINES—With the pack running 
better than that of recent years at a 
comparable stage of the game, canners 
are showing more willingness to do busi- 
ness, and the market is rather unsettled. 
Quarter oil keyless or mustard packs are 
being offered at $6.75 per case, f.o.b. 
cannery, with prices guaranteed for 
thirty days from date of arrival. 


St's a Wendel 


EDW. RENNEBURG & SONS CO. 


The “Roto-Flo” Washer 


Continuous washer for cut corn, 
lima beans, peas or similar food 
products. 3 washes with 2 changes 
of water turn out a cleaner, bright- 
er and better product for you. 5 
distinct operations in one contin- 
uous unit. Write for Bulletin 
CT-953. 


BALTIMORE 24, MD., 
U. S. A. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Weather Causing Concern—Pea Prices Slow 
In Making Appearance Due To Uncertain 
Outlook — 303 Tomatoes Cleaned Up — 
Market Bare Of Standard Corn—Bean Mar- 
ket Eased — Uncertain Factors In R.S.P. 
Cherries Delay Pricing — Sweet Cherries 
Sharply Higher — Fruit Markets Generally 
Firm With Offerings Badly Broken—Citrus 
Maintaining Strength — Pack Progress Of 
Alaska Salmon Slow. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 24, 1954 


THE SITUATION — Trading in Chi- 
cago this week was nothing to get ex- 
cited about as distributors have found 
little reason to change their piece meal 
buying policies. However, blistering 
weather in the Chicago area isn’t doing 
local crops any good. Temperatures have 
ranged over 90 degrees for eleven con- 
secutive days as this is written and a 
continuation of such extremes could 
cause trouble. Illinois pea canners are 
not getting the kind and quantities of 
peas they had expected and Wisconsin 
canners are painting a rather bleak pic- 
ture also. Indiana tomato canners are 
worried about their late plantings neces- 
sitated by the early freeze which may 
cause a glut and the resulting difficulties 
trying to handle all the raw stock at one 
time. Reports from the latter state indi- 
cate that current acreage is down about 
24% from last year with corn down 
about 20%. All of this has given can- 
ners with unsold stocks of corn, tomatoes 
and tomato products a firmer idea as to 
what such stocks are worth. There are 
a lot of indications that this may be the 
year when the shoe will be on the other 
foot. 


PEAS — With the local outlook very 
uncertain at present few prices on new 
pack peas have been quoted and those 
few canners that have put feelers have 
not quoted on the full line. Fancy one 
sieve in 303 tins have been offered here 
at $2.40 while extra standard threes have 
been offered at $1.35 to $1.40 for 303s 
and $7.85 to $8.00 for tens with stand- 
ard fours quoted in tens only at $6.75. 
A few ungraded pod run peas have been 
offered here out of the Tri-States at $1.10 
for 303s and $5.50 for tens with standard 
fours from the same area at $6.00. Chi- 
cago buyers are not too receptive to 
Eastern peas and have been inclined to 
wait for additional prices out of Wis- 
consin. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes in 303 tins 
are just about impossible to locate at 
any price here in the Middle West while 
extra standard 2s are listed at a low of 
$1.35 up to $1.50 with the trade showing 
more interest as most buyers are now 
convinced new pack goods will be higher. 
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Standards are growing very short with 
2s still selling at $1.30 where they can 
be found while tens are quoted at $6.50 
to $7.00. Extra standard catsup in 14 
oz. bottles has been completely cleaned 
up locally while limited stocks of tens 
are offered at $9.50. Even tomato juice 
is showing more strength and the bottom 
now appears to be at $2.00 with indica- 
tions this price may soon move higher. 


CORN—Chicago buyers would like to 
buy additional standard corn but the 
market is as bare as Old Mother Hub- 
bard’s Cupboard. Last sales were made 
on the basis of $1.07% for 303s but 
would easily bring more money now if it 
were available. Fancy corn can still be 
bought at $1.40 for 303 whole kernel and 
$8.25 to $8.50 for tens but there is little 
doubt these prices are not going to stay 
at these levels much longer, 


BEANS—Despite the fact fancy beans 
still cannot be found the market on beans 
generally has eased off somewhat due to 
heavy offerings of lower grades from 
southern sources. Standard cuts are now 
available at $1.00 to $1.05 for 303s and 
$5.50 to $5.75 for tens while extra stand- 
ards are offered at $1.10 and up for 303s 
and $6.75 to $7.00 for tens. Canners of 
fancy beans in New York State should 
get under way by the latter part of next 
month and while no prices have been 
quoted, there are rumors of $1.80 for 
fancy threes cut in 303s and $9.75 for 
tens with fours at $1.70 and $9.00. While 
the trade need fancy beans very badly 
they may move slowly at these prices 
due to the differences now existing be- 
tween fancy grade and lower grades. 


RSP CHERRIES—Canners at the re- 
cent cherry meeting at Traverse City, 
Michigan did not come to any definite 
conclusions in regards to the coming 
pack and it’s difficut to come up with 
any reasonable predictions due to the 
many uncertain factors still involved. 
Without question the crop in the north- 
ern part of the state has been badly 
hurt but the rest of the state appears to 
have a normal crop as does Wisconsin. 
The carryover is somewhat heavier this 
year than last on both frozen and canned 
which will offset freeze damage to some 
extent. Total production will be down 
from last year nationally so canners are 
still holding back on prices until the 
situation clarifies somewhat. 


SWEET CHERRIES—California can- 
ners are now paying 16 cents for Royal 
Annes with the current pack estimated 
at 250,000 cases or at best 275,000 as 
against 358,000 packed last year. The 
few prices that have been quoted so far 
on the new pack are sharply higher. 
Northwest canners have not agreed on a 
price as yet but the pack there is ex- 
pected to be down about the same as it is 
in California so prices will likewise be 
much higher. Some Northwest canners 
have already withdrawn on all unsold 


stocks of both Annes and Blacks until g 
price is determined on the new goods, 


OTHER FRUITS—Markets generally 
are firm with many offerings badly 
broken and many of the popular items 
sold up. Chicago buyers are having con. |) 
siderable difficulty locating the kind of | 
pears they need and find prices are very | 
firm at $3.80 for fancy 2%s and $13.00 | 
for tens if and when the goods can be } 
found. Cocktail is also short in the hands 


of independent canners with very little 7 s 


offered here. However, the new pack is | 
just about thirty days away although no | 
indications have reached here as yet in 
regards to anticiapted prices. Prune | 
plums in shelf sizes are still offered at 
$2.10 for 2% choice and $2.25 for fancy 
but tens are out of the picture. 


CITRUS—The market is maintaining 
its strong position as stocks of fancy [ 
orange juice are less than they should 
be at this time. Some canners are still | 
withdrawn while others are offering | 
fancy orange at $3.00 to $3.10 for 46 oz. 
with blended at $2.30 to $2.40 and grape- 
fruit juice at $1.65 to $1.75. The ex- 
tremely conservative buying policy of 
Chicago buyers backfired in this case and | 
this is one instance when they would 
like to have a chance to start all over 
again. 


SALMON —The pack progress in 
Alaska has been slow in all districts so 
far with the exception of the Copper 
River District and total figures as of 
June 12th indicate slightly more than 
80,000 cases of Reds have been canned. 
Prices have been generally quoted on 
Reds at $27.00 for talls and $17.00 for 
halves but one factor offered these here 
just recently at $25.50 and $15.50 but it’s 
too early to judge what effect these 
prices may have on the market. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fruit Carryover About Same As Last Year— 
Warm Weather Speeds Up Apricot And 
Cherry Operations—Peaches And Cocktail 
Continue To Move Well — Cherries Open 
Higher—Tomato Movement Continues Good 
At Poor Prices—Large Bean Pack In Sight— 
Spinach Moving Well—Low Salmon Price 
From Copper River —Q. M. Wants Tuna. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 24, 1954 


CARRYOVERS — The new crop vear 
for most California fruits got under way 
June 1st and canners and distributors 
are now going over the figures of the 
carryover into the new packing season. 
The carryover figures of canned cling 
peaches, fruits for salad, fruit cocktail 
and mixed fruits have been released <ur- 
ing the week by the Cling Peach Ad- 
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visovy Board, with the figures on other 
item. in the canned fruit list coming 
from: the Canners League of California. 
The releases not only show stocks on 
hand, both sold and unsold, but also fur- 
nish these broken down into can sizes. 


The carryover stocks of cling peaches 
(1853 in parentheses) on a converted 
94/2\2 basis were 2,708,456 (2,328,074) 


Jecases, of which 1,308,406 (1,252,215) 


were reported unsold; fruit cocktail 
stocks were 1,287,175 (1,046,660), unsold 
560,674 (457,013); fruits for salad, 
243,002 (163,101), 156,956 (77,816), and 
mixed fruits, 18,886 (10,614), unsold, 
10,946 (9,921). The No. 2 size was the 
nearest sold up in cling peaches at 48,662 
cases unsold, with but 779 cases unsold in 
No, 10 cocktail, 1,679 cases in this size 
in fruits-for-salad and 19 cases in mixed 
fruits. 


The report of the Canners League of 
California indicated that the carryover of 
apricots totaled 1,021,051 cases (646,086), 
of which 642,545 (443,752) were unsold; 
sweet cherries 73,007 cases (114,270), 
with 45,369 (76,043) unsold; pears 
227,041 (597,468) cases, with 95,660 
(354,134) unsold, and freestone peaches 
396,685 (465,247), with 191,230 (253,987) 
unsold. 


WARM WEATHER—A wave of warm 
weather blanketed the State during the 
week, with the result that canning. 
operations on apricots and cherries were 
speeded up quite noticeably. In general, 
canners were able to handle offerings 
without loss. The warm ‘spell was wel- 
comed by growers of tomatoes and beans, 
getting new plantings off to a good start. 
Growers of asparagus speeded up har- 
vesting operations last week in order to 
give canners maximum quantities, 
especially of white, before the deadline 
of June 18. Freezers were permitted to 
operate a week longer. 


APRICOTS—Canning of apricots pro- 
duced in the Winters district has been 
on for some time, with growers receiving 
from 3100 to $102.50 a ton for fruit 
running 16 to the pound, or larger. This 
is about the same as last year. Canning 
will get under way in a few days in the 
Santa Clara Valley, with growers to re- 
ceive \100 a ton, and more in some in- 


stanc:.. Buyers are anxious for early 
deliv ies, especially in the No. 10 size. 
No © ning lists have made an appear- 


ance .{ this writing. 


PE \ “HES—A feature of the market 
cont! ‘es to be the manner in which 
cling caches and fruit cocktail are mov- 


Ing | the hands of distributors. Sales 

and ‘veries of peaches ahead of those 

of a.» ago, with no indications of any 

slacl. ‘ig off. Fruit cocktail is largely 

in tho \ands of a few canners, with many 

"a ‘ors completely sold up. Others 
ve 


limited quantities in fancy. 


Most -»les of choice seem to be on the 
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basis of $3.35 for No. 2%s and $2.15 for 
No. 303. 


CHERRIES—Some opening prices on 
new pack California cherries are making 
an appearance with these largely $4.80- 
$4.90 for fancy No. 214s, $4.55 for choice 
and $4.15 for standard, with No. 10 
choice at $15.75-$16.00. These are higher 
than the prices that have been prevailing 
on 1953 pack. The higher prices reflect 
the market increase in the price paid 
growers for fruit representing increases 
of from 3 cents to 5 cents a pound. 


TOMATOES—The movement of toma- 
toes and tomato products into distribu- 
tion continues at a steady rate but prices 
continue to be deflated. Some canners 
report that their stocks of standard and 
fancy tomatoes will be well cleaned up 
by the time new pack is available, but 
that it is quite a‘ different story on to- 
mato products. Paste is described as the 
weakest item in the list, followed by 
puree and juice. 


BEANS—tThe canning of green beans 
is expected to get under way in Cali- 
fornia early in July. Some fields under 
contracts to canners are already in pro- 
duction on a small seale, with pickings 
going to the fresh markets. The Cali- 
fornia acreage has been increased and a 
rather large pack seems in sight. Some 
advance sales have been made at last 
year’s prices, with these for early de- 
liveries. 


SPINACH — The movement of 1954 
pack of spinach has been highly gratify- 
ing to date and the market is now firm 
at $1.12% for No. 303, $1.55 for No. 2% 
and $4.60 for No. 10. These prices are 
an advance from opening lists and sales 
have not been affected in the least by the 
higher price levels. Buyers comment on 
the high quality and uniformity of the 
pack. 


SALMON—The canning of salmon in 
Alaska will shortly be in full swing and 
if production follows the pattern set by 
Copper River there should be a good out- 
put. During the week a Copper River 
operator has come out with offerings of 
red talls at $25.50 and of halves at 
$15.25. These are well below prices being 
asked for holdings of last year’s pack 
and other canners say they cannot un- 
derstand the reason for offerings at the 
lower levels, considering the high cost 
of operations. 


TUNA—Bids close this week for the 
furnishing of 115,612 dozen No. % cans, 
or 59,964 dozen No. 1 cans of white or 
light meat tuna for use by the United 
States Army. Delivery dates are no later 
than July 31 for most deliveries and 
August 31 for the remainder. Purchases 
will be made by the Los Angeles QM 
Market Center, U. S. Army, Los Angeles, 
California. 


MARKET NEWS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


S. M. Kennedy, president, announced 
the promotion of John M. Sarther to the 
position of director of distribution of 
Consolidated Foods Corporation for the 
Chicago and Midwest area. Mr. Sarther, 
formerly president of the corporation’s 
Sprague Warner division, is also’a vice 
president and director of the parent 
corporation. Arthur G. Ender has been 
named president of the corporation’s 
Sprague Warner division to succeed Mr. 
Sarther. Mr. Ender, formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales at Sprague 
Warner, has been associated with the 
company for 37 years. 


Copeland Brokerage Company, Los 
Angeles food brokers have moved into 
new offices at 746 S. Figueroa Street, 
Zone 17. The telephone number remains 
the same, Trinity 6581. 


Sydney Smithline Sales Company, New 
York City food brokers, are now located 
in new offices at 4020 - 10th Avenue, 
Zone 34. 


Mayfair Markets, Ine., Los Angeles 
food chain, adds three units July 1 when 


it takes over three San Diego stores of . 


Ace Markets, Ine. This brings Mayfair 
up to 36 super markets and No. 2 rank- 
ing in its field in California. 


Joseph O’Neill, of the veteran broker- 
age firm of Eugene M. O’Neill, San 
Francisco, California, has returned from 
a trip to New York, the return trip being 
made by way of the Panama Canal. 


Construction of a modern one-story 
warehouse and office building for the 
Peter G. Lennon Company of Joliet, IIl., 
was begun in late May. The Peter G. 
Lennon Company is the wholesale grocer 
sponsor of more than 130 Clover Farm 
stores in the Northeastern Illinois and in 
the Northwestern Indiana sections. 


Earl R. Gildner of Beaver Falls, Penn- 
sylvania, announced his retirement as 
president of the W. E. Osborn Company 
in late May. Mr. Gildner had served as 
a director of Clover Farm Stores Corpo- 
ration since 1944. He has been asso- 
ciated with the grocery business for the 
past 44 years. His successor will be 
Melvin Caplan of Ellwood City, formerly 
of Wampun Mills Company. H. E. Hamil- 
ton, associated with the company for 
nine years, will be in charge of the 
Clover Farm organization of the com- 
pany and will serve the new firm as a 
vice-president. 


James Cleve Iler, Sr., 71, president of 
the Merchants Wholesale Grocery Co., 
of Louisville, died recently of pneumonia. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 
Mammoth 
Large 4.45 
4.10-4.15 
Cut Spears #10 16.00-16.50 

Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Ungraded 
Cut Spears #10 15.00-15.50 

Midwest, Fey. Cuts & Tips 
No. 300 ... 
No. 10 16.25 

East, No. 303, Mam, Spears........3.90 
Large 80 
Blended 3.70 
Med. 3.65 


BEANS, SrtriINGLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 

Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ........ 
No. 303 


4.65 
4.55 


2.40 


1.05-1.07% 
1.55-1.65 
No. 2 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Fey., Cut, No. 3038...........000 1.30-1.50 
tx. Std., Cut Gr., 8 0%. 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.05-1.10 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 


WISCONSIN 

Fey., 3 sv. cut (nom) 303...1.85-1.95 
No. 10 Nominal 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.10-1.30 
No. 10, 4 sv. 75-700 

Cab; BOB. 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 

NorTHWEST—Blue Lake Futures 

Whole, Fey. Vert., 3 sv. No. 303....2.45 
4 sv., No. 303 

Reg., 2 sv., No. 303 


Cat, 8 8 Ob 1.20 
No. 303 1.97% 
No. 10 10.75 
4 sv., 8 oz. 1.10 
No. 303 1.80 
No. 10 9.85 


OZARKS 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
FLorRIDA 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 308....1.25-1.30 
Std. Cut Gr., No. 308............ 1.10-1.15 
TEXAS 
Fey. Wh., 3 sv., No. 303 
9.50-10.00 
Fey. Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10..6.50-7.25 
Std. Cut., No. 308 ................ 1.05-1.15 
No. 10 6.00 


BEANS, LIMA 

Pa., No. 303, Tiny Gr......... 2.60-2.70 

No. 808, Sm. 2.25-2.35 

No. 10 13.00 

No. 308, Med. Gr............... 2.00-2.10 

Midwest, Fcey., Small Gr., 
No. 303 


Medium 
BEETS 

Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308s........ -90-.95 

Fey., Sliced No. 308 ...........4 1.10-1.15 


WISCONSIN 

1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 


2.20 
2.00 


Cut, ‘No. 303 
No. 10 

N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s...... -90 
1.12%-1.15 

Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 308.............. 1.10 
No. 10 5.25 


CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.00 


5.50 
1.15 
5.75 


Diced, 8 oz. .... 
No. 303 
No. 10 

Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 10 


CORN— 
East 
Shoepeg, Fcy., No. 303 (nom.) 
1.70--1.75 
Ext. Std., No. 303. 1.50 
Fey., Gold, 8 85 
1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.20-1.25 
7.50-8.25 
“No. 303 (nom.).......... 1.05-1.10 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 303....1.30-1.40 
7.00-7.75 
1.05-1.10 
6.00-6.50 
W.K. White, Fey., No. 303..1.35-1.40 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.25 
C.S. White, Fey., No. 308....1.85-1.45 


6.25 


MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02. 1.00 
No. 303 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 8 oz. 
No. 303 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 
No. 303 
No. 10 
Ext. Std., 8 oz. . 


1,20-1.35 
7.25-8.00 


Std., No. 303 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 oz. .... 
No. 303 
C.S. Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 303, 
No. 10 


PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
No. 303 Fey., 2 sv. 
Ex. Std., 2 sv 


1.75 

1.45-1.50 
1.35-1.40 
1.25-1.30 
.17%4-1.20 
6.25-6.50 
Std., Ungraded No. 308 .1.10-1.15 
6.00-6.50 


MARYLAND SWEETS 


Std., Ungr., No. 308.............. 
No. 10 


New York SWEETS 


MIDWEST ALASKAS 

Fey., 1 sv., . 302 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308..........1. 
No. 10 

Std., 4 sv., No. 10 


MipWEst SWEETS 
1.05-1.10 
1.60-1.65 
9,25-9.50 
No. 10 
Fey., 
No. 
No. 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.45 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........ 1.30-1.35 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 oz. -85-.8714 
No. 303 1,251.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Std., Ungr., No. 308.............. 1,.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 


POTATOES, SWEET 


9.75-10.50 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..1.0214-1.074% 
No. 2% 1.20-1.40 
No. 10 3.85-4.75 
214’s 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 5.15 


SPINACH 

-80-.85 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.30-1.35 
No. 2% 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 5.50 

Ozark, Fey., No. 3038 1.10-1.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.25 

Calif., Fey. 
No. 3038 1.12% 
No. 2% 1.55 
No. 10 4.60 


TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303........ 1.45-1.55 
1.45-1.60 
2.15-2.25 
7.00-7.50 
-95-1.00 
1.35 
1.30-1.35 
2.10-2.15 
6.00-6.50 
3.00-3.15 
8.50-9.50 
(nom) 1.10-1.20 
(nom) 1.35-1.50 
1.35-1.50 
(nom) 2.40 
7.00-8.00 

..(nom.) 1.35 


2.00-2.10 
6.50-7.00 
Calif., S.P., No. 308....1.65-1.70 
No. 2.00 
No. a 2.45 
No. 10 8.75 
1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
1.25 
1.60-1.70 

6.00-6.50 
Ozarks, Btd., No. SOS 1.22% 
Florida, Std., No. 308............ 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Texas, Std., No. 1 withdrawn 
.. Withdrawn 

withdrawn 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif,, Fey., 14 oz 1.60 
9.10-9.25 


(nom.) 1.75 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 6 oz. 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 1T 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
95-1.00 
6.50 


FRUITS 


APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 8 02........00 1.05-1.10 
No. 303 1.80-2.00 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
No. 10 Apples nom 
Calif. (gravensteins) 


APRICOTS 


Halves, Fey., No. 3.30 
No. 10 


Std, No. 236 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 


CHERRIES 

R.S.P., Water, No. 303....withdrawn 
withdrawn 
\ withdrawn 


Choice, 8 oz. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 13.00-14.00 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%%4..4.80-4.90 

-15.75-16.00 


Std., No. ¢ 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 308 
No. 2% 
No. 10 (nom.)... 
Choice, No. 308 ............ 17\, 
No. 2% 3.35-3.40 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303..1.75-1.80 
2.75-2.85 
..10.00-10.40 
Choice, No. 1.57%4-1.60 
No. 2% 2.50-2.55 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 
No. 2% 
No. 10 8.40-8.50 
Pie, No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2%.......... 3.25-3.85 
PEARS 
Calif., No. 214, Fey... 3.80-3.90 
Choice 3.50-3.55 
Std. 3.30-3.35 
2.45-2.57% 
2.25-2.30 
2.10-2.20 
13.75 
13.50-13.60 
12.50-12.60 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No, 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 
Choice, Sl., 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2 
No. 2% 


PRUNE PLUMS 


No. 2 


JUICES 

CITRUS, BLENDED 
1,05-1.10 


GRAPEFRUIT 
7 
46 oz. 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 
46 oz. (nom.) 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 
46 oz. 
No. 10 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 
46 oz. 2.00-2.10 
46 oz. 2.15-2.25 
No. 10 4.50-4.75 


FISH 


SALMON—Per 
Alaska, Red, No. 27.00 
Medium, Red, No. IT... 


Pink, Tall, No. 1 


Chums, Tall, No. 1 


SARDINES—Per CAseE 


Maine, 14 Oil keyless..........6.75-/- 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s.... 
Chunks 
Fey., Light Meat, 


7.50 
1.82 


13. 
11.50-13.00 
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Nom. 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 8 oz......95-1.05 art 


